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Art. V.— The Life of John Ledyard, the American Travel- 
ler; comprising Selections from his Journals and Cor- 
respondence. By Jared Sparks. Cambridge. Hilliard 
&t Brown. 8vo. pp. 325. 

The name of Ledyard has long been associated with re- 
collections of enterprise, decision of character, and an adventu- 
rous spirit, doomed to struggle with reverses of fortune through 
life, and to meet at length an untimely end. His voy- 
age with Cook, his travels in northern Europe and Siberia, 
his testimony to female excellence, and his readiness to en- 
counter new dangers and sufferings in exploring the interior of 
Africa, these prominent traits in the history of his career were 
familiar to all. But the numerous details contained in the in- 
teresting publication before us were necessary to fill up the 
picture of energy and hardihood, and unfold the peculiar springs 
by which the movements of this extraordinary individual were 
actuated. Doubtless many of our readers have made them- 
selves personally acquainted with the merits of Mr Sparks's 
work ; and for the benefit of such as have not, we abstract from 
it a brief account of Ledyard's romantic life. 

John Ledyard was born in 1751, of respectable parents 
residing at Groton in Connecticut. His father died in early 
life, leaving his family in destitute circumstances, and thus ren- 
dering the subject of our narrative dependent upon the kind- 
ness of his relations for education and support. He was at 
first designed for the profession of the law, which he studied 
for a time at Hartford. This pursuit being found uncongenial 
to his temper, he relinquished it at the age of nineteen, and 
and entered Dartmouth College in 1772, with the apparent 
intention of qualifying himself to become a missionary among 
the Indians. Of his conduct and history at college, all that 
is known is marked by extreme eccentricity «of character, man- 
ifesting that unsettled, rambling disposition, which afterwards 
displayed itself in the distant expeditions of the daring traveller. 
Before he had been quite four months in college, he suddenly 
disappeared, and was absent several months, wandering 
among the Indians of the Six Nations, and as far as the bor- 
ders of Canada. Soon after this he abandoned his missionary 
schemes, and began to grow weary of college, which he finally 
left, in a manner so whimsical and eccentric, and at the same 
time so characteristic, that we copy our author's account of it. 
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' On the margin of the Connecticut river, which runs near the 
college, stood many majestic forest trees, nourished by a rich soil. 
One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He then set him- 
self at work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, and in this labor he 
was assisted by some of his fellow students. As the canoe was 
fifty feet long and three wide, and was to be dug out and construct- 
ed by these unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor 
such as could be speedily executed. Operations were carried on 
with spirit, however, till Ledyard wounded himself with an axe, 
and was disabled for several days. When recovered he applied 
himself anew to his work ; the canoe was finished, launched into 
the stream, and by the further aid of his companions, equipped and 
prepared for a voyage. His wishes were now at their consumma- 
tion, and, bidding adieu to these haunts of the muses, where he 
had gained a dubious fame, he set off alone with a light heart to 
explore a river, with the navigation of which he had not the slight- 
est acquaintance. The distance to Hartford was not less than one 
hundred and forty miles, much of the way was through a wilder- 
ness, and in several places there were dangerous falls and rapids. 

' With a bearskin for a covering, and his canoe well stocked 
with provisions, he yielded himself to the current, and floated 
leisurely down the stream, seldom using his paddle, and stopping 
only in the night for sleep. He told Mr Jefferson in Paris, four- 
teen years afterwards, that he took only two books with him, a 
Greek Testament, and Ovid, one of which he was deeply engaged 
in reading when his canoe approached Bellows's Falls, where he 
was suddenly roused by the noise of the waters rushing among the 
rocks through the narrow passage. The danger was imminent, 
as no boat could go down that fall without being instantly dashed 
in pieces. With difficulty he gained the shore in time to escape 
such a catastrophe, and through the kind assistance of the people 
in the neighborhood, who were astonished at the novelty of such a 
voyage down the Connecticut, his canoe was drawn by oxen around 
the fall and committed again to the water below.' pp. 16 — 18. 

Pursuing his course down the river, he reached Hartford in 
safety, to the great astonishment of his friends, not less surprised 
by the abruptness of his return, than by the strange conveyance 
he had chosen. 

Ledyard's next transition was to the study of theology. But 
discovering that he could not obtain regular admittance to the 
clerical profession, without a previous novitiate, for which 
neither his means of living nor his patience would suffice, he 
quitted this pursuit as hastily as he had adopted it ; ana 1 in a 
few weeks, he reappears in the character of a common sailor 
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on board a vessel in New London, bound to Gibraltar. There 
he enlisted as a private soldier in the garrison ; but was released 
at the solicitation of the captain of his vessel. At the expira- 
tion of a year, therefore, Ledyard returned to New London, 
without property, without a profession, and with habits and 
feelings which wholly unfitted him for the useful pursuits of 
ordinary life. Thus far, his erratic course had failed to teach 
him lessons of practical wisdom ; and he again embarked 
for Europe, as a common sailor, intending to seek out his fam- 
ily connexions in England, and claim their patronage. He 
landed at Plymouth, and begged his way to London ; where 
he found the residence of his kinsman, and might have been 
kindly received, had he not idly taken offence, because his 
pretensions to relationship were not instantly admitted without 
explanation or inquiry. Thus ended all his anticipation of 
assistance in that quarter. But chance threw in his way an 
opportunity of gratifying his love of adventure, which he in- 
stantly embraced. Cook was then making preparations for his 
third and last voyage ; and fired by the prospect of distinguish- 
ing himself in this expedition, Ledyard enlisted in the marine 
service, and finally gained the situation of corporal of marines 
on board the Resolution. 

Ledyard kept a private journal of the whole voyage ; but on 
his return it was taken possession of by the admiralty, like all 
other papers on board of the same kind, in order to prevent 
an imperfect account of the voyage from going abroad, in an- 
ticipation of the official publication. He never recovered his 
journal ; but on his return to Hartford, more than two years 
after the termination of the voyage, he wrote a short narrative 
of it, chiefly from recollection, which was published under his 
name. A portion of this narrative is peculiarly valuable, 
as containing a statement of the circumstances which preceded 
and accompanied the death of Captain Cook. It hence 
appears that Cook's precipitancy, and his injurious treatment 
of the islanders, were the main causes of the unhappy catas- 
trophe. 

Extracts from, and observations upon Ledyard's book 
occupy several chapters of our author's work, which will be 
read with interest and profit, but cannot be further abridged by 
us to advantage. Ledyard continued in the navy for two 
years succeeding his return from the Pacific ocean in 1780 ; 
but of his precise situation, nothing is known, except that he 
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refused to accompany any of the squadrons destined to act against 
the United States. But growing weary at length of this course 
of life, he embraced an opportunity to be transferred to the 
American station, and arriving at Huntington bay in Long Is- 
land Sound in December, 1782, he made his escape from his 
ship, and repaired to the residence of his relations in Hartford. 
He remained here about four months, during which time he 
wrote his account of Cook's voyage. Meanwhile, impatient of 
repose, and having conceived the plan of a trading voyage 
to the northwestern coast of America, he hastened to New 
York, to engage the aid of capitalists in accomplishing his de- 
sign. There his scheme was pronounced wild and visionary ; 
and he accordingly proceeded to Philadelphia, where he en- 
joyed the prospect of better fortune, being patronized and en- 
couraged by Robert Morris, a man whose views were always 
comprehensive, and his spirit large and noble. 

Ledyard's thoughts had been turned to this quarter, by his 
personal knowledge of the resources of the Northwest Coast in 
furs, of the enormous advance paid in Canton on the original 
cost of the article purchased there, and of the fact that it pre- 
sented an entirely new field of mercantile adventure, unattempt- 
ed either in this country or in Europe, and that of course it 
promised to yield immense profits to those who should first en- 
gage in the trade. Confident of the accuracy of his opinions, 
he bent all the energies of his active and sanguine temper to 
the task of creating an interest in his project among those who 
were competent to undertake it. Mr Morris at length entered 
into his views, and made arrangements to furnish the outfits of 
a voyage to be effected under Ledyard's direction. Difficulties 
intervened, however, to prevent his obtaining a suitable vessel 
for the expedition ; and after a year spent in a vexatious and 
fruitless struggle to overcome them, his patience and that of 
Mr Morris appear to have been exhausted, and the propos- 
ed voyage was abandoned. 

Discouraged by the obstacles he encountered in this country, 
Ledyard embarked for Europe, hoping for better success 
among merchants of greater resources, and leaving the execu- 
tion of his plan at home to Americans of more enterprise and 
perseverance than those whom he had endeavored to engage 
in it. He landed at Cadiz, and there took passage for Brest, 
and hastened from thence by land to L'Orient, where he in- 
tended to make new efforts for the accomplishment of his 
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purpose. His letters of introduction readily procured him an 
acquaintance with the most respectable merchants in L'Orient, 
who received his plan with so much approbation, that arrange- 
ments were immediately made for carrying it into effect. It 
was now October, and the company who undertook the voyage 
decided that a suitable vessel could not be procured and prop- 
erly equipped and fitted out before the ensuing August. 
Greatly as Ledyard lamented this delay, he could not hasten 
the proceedings. He was obliged, therefore, to wait until the 
spring, when a ship of four hundred tons was obtained, and 
preparations for her voyage began to be made. But before 
the appointed time for sailing arrived, he was again disap- 
pointed, and the merchants of L'Orient abandoned the en- 
terprise, for causes which do not distinctly appear. 

Desponding and disheartened at this second failure, Ledyard 
next repaired to Paris, not with any very definite expectations, 
but only in the vague hope of some favorable change of fortune. 
Mr Jefferson, who was at that time minister from the United 
States at the court of France, manifested great interest in his 
affairs, and highly approved of his projected expedition. In 
a few days Ledyard became acquainted with Paul Jones, 
who, being unemployed in any military or public service, 
eagerly embraced the plan of a voyage to the Northwest Coast, 
and engaged to furnish the funds for the undertaking and pro- 
ceed upon it in company with Ledyard. But either from a 
deficiency in pecuniary resources, or for some other reason, 
this attempt also proved abortive. Ledyard resolved to ad- 
venture one effort more, and to submit his project to the con- 
sideration of a mercantile company in Paris. But all his en- 
deavors to obtain the requisite funds proved unavailing, and he 
remained for a time at Paris, without employment, or the pros- 
pect of any, and dependent upon the bounty of his friends for 
the means of subsistence. 

Driven from his object of a trading voyage to the Northwest 
Coast, he bethought himself of apian for effecting one of the pur- 
poses which he had in view, namely, that of exploring the north- 
western regions of the American continent. This was to travel 
by land through Russia and Siberia, cross over Bering's Strait 
to America, and then pursue his route down the coast and to the 
interior, as circumstances might direct. It was necessary, in 
the first place, to gain permission of the empress of Russia to 
pass through her dominions ; and Mr Jefferson interested him- 
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self in procuring it, through M. de Simoulin, the Russian min- 
ister, and Grimm, the correspondent and private agent of the 
empress in Paris. Whilst impatiently waiting in Paris and its 
vicinity for a reply to this application, Ledyard wrote letters to 
his friends in America, which abound in characteristic traits. 
We extract the following. 

' " About a fortnight ago, Sir James Hall, an English gendeman, 
on his way from Paris to Cherbourg, stopped his coach at our 
door, and came up to my chamber. I was in bed at six o'clock 
in the morning, but having flung on my robe de chambre, I met 
him him at the door of the antechamber. I was glad to see him, 
but surprised. He observed, that he had endeavored to make up 
his opinion of me with as much exactness as possible, and conclu- 
ded that no kind of visit whatever would surprise me. I could do no 
otherwise than remark, that his opinion surprised me at least, and the 
conversation took another turn. In walking across the chamber, 
he laughingly put his hand on a six livre piece and a louis d'or, 
that lay on my table, and with a half stifled blush, asked me how 
I was in the money way. Blushes commonly beget blushes, and 
I blushed partly because he did, and partly on other accounts. ' If 
fifteen guineas,' said he, interrupting the answer he had demand- 
ed, ' will be of any service to you, there they are ; ' and he put 
them on the table. ' I am a traveller myself, and though I have 
some fortune to support my travels, yet I have been so situated as 
to want money, which you ought not to do. You have my address 
in London.' He then wished me a good morning and left me. 
This gentleman was a total stranger to the situation of my finan- 
ces, and one that I had by mere accident met at an ordinary in 
Paris." ' pp. 168—169. 

' " I have once visited the Foundling Hospital, and the Hospi- 
tal de Dieu, in Paris ; twice I never shall. Not all the morality 
from Confucius to Addison could give me such feelings. Eighteen 
foundlings were brought the day of my visit. One was brought in 
while I was there. Dear little innocents ! But you are, happily, 
insensible of your situations. Where are your unfortunate moth- 
ers ? Perhaps in the adjoining hospital ; they have to feel for you 
and themselves too. But where is the wretch, the villain, the 
monster — 1 I was not six minutes in the house. It is custom- 
ary to leave a few pence ; I flung down six livres and retired. 
Determined to persevere, I continued my visit over the way to the 
Hospital de Dieu. I entered first the apartments of the women. 
' Why will you, my dear sisters,' I was going to say as I passed along 
between the beds in ranks, ' why will you be ' — but I was interrupt- 
ed by a melancholy figure, that appeared at its last gasp, or already 
dead. ' She 's dead,' said I to a German gentleman, who was with 

vol. xxvii. — no. 61. 47 
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me, ' and nobody knows or cares anything about it.' We ap- 
proached the bedside. I observed a slight undulatory motion in 
one of the jugular arteries. ' She 's not dead,' said I, and seized 
her hand to search for her pulse. I hoped to find life, but it was 
gone. The word dead being again pronounced, brought the nuns 
to the bed. ' My God ! ' exclaimed the head nun, ' she 's dead ' ; 
— ' Jesu, Maria ! ' exclaimed the other nuns, in their defence, 
' she 's dead.' The head nun scolded the others for their mal-at- 
tendance. ' My God ! ' continued she, ' she is dead without the 
form.' ' Dieu ! ' said the others, ' she died so silently.' ' Silence,' 
said the elder, ' perhaps she is not dead ; say the form.' The 
form was said, and the sheet thrown over her face." ' pp. 169, 170. 

An allusion to Jefferson and to Lafayette very strikingly 
indicates Ledyard's discernment of their character and of the 
temper of the times. 

' " Mr Jefferson is an able minister, and our country may repose 
a confidence in him equal to their best wishes. Whether in public 
or private, he is, in every word and every action, the representative 
of a young, vigorous, and determined state. His only competitors 
here, even in political fame, are Vergennes and La Fayette. In 
other accomplishments he stands alone. The Marquis de la Fay- 
ette is one of the most growing characters in this kingdom. He 
has planted a tree in America, and sits under its shade at Ver- 
sailles."' p. 161. 

Ledyard wished to commence his journey before the requi- 
site permission arrived ; but all his friends advised against such 
a step, as evincing a want of proper respect for the empress, 
especially after her consent had been formally requested. 
Five months having expired without any answer being return- 
ed to his application, he gladly accepted an invitation to sail to 
the Northwest Coast in an English vessel then ready for sea 
in London. He left Paris immediately, in six days made his 
appearance in the British capital, and speedily concluded an 
arrangement for his passage. His condition and views at this 
time, when so near to the attainment of his favorite object, are 
described by Mr Smith, the American secretary of Legation 
in London, who speaks of Ledyard in an official despatch, as 
being perfectly calculated for the attempt, and having an im- 
mense passion to make discoveries, which might benefit socie- 
ty and ensure him ' a small degree of honest fame.' The 
vessel dropt down the Thames from Deptford, and actually put 
to sea ; and Ledyard thought it the happiest moment of his 
life. But he was doomed again to suffer the severest disap- 
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pointment, inasmuch as the vessel was seized by order of the 
government, and the voyage broken off. 

Ledyard returned to London with a heavy heart ; but in the 
course of a month we find him restored once more to confidence 
and hope, and resuming his project of travelling through Siberia. 
To give him means to set out upon his journey, a small sub- 
scription was collected in London, under the patronage of Sir 
James Hall, Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr Hunter, which enabled 
him to leave London in December, 1786. On reaching 
Hamburg, he was induced to quit the direct course for Pe- 
tersburg, and to repair to Copenhagen, in order to meet with a 
gentleman named Langborn, a traveller like himself, and as Led- 
yard conceived, a man of congenial spirit. The consequence of 
this imprudence was, that Ledyard nearly exhausted his own 
scanty means in relieving Langborn's necessities ; and after all was 
obliged to proceed alone to Stockholm, and to travel on foot in 
the winter season around the gulf of Bothnia, through Swed- 
ish Lapland and the whole extent of Finland, to Petersburg. 
With unconquerable perseverance, he undertook this laborious 
task, rather than wait at Stockholm for the opening of the 
spring, and reached Petersburg within seven weeks of the 
time of leaving Stockholm, having travelled at the rate of two 
hundred miles a week. Unfortunately for him, the empress 
was now absent on her famous progress to Kerson and the Kri- 
mea ; and it was two months before he could obtain a passport. 
His pecuniary resources were wholly exhausted ; and in his 
extremity, he drew a bill on Sir Joseph Banks for twenty guineas, 
which he found some friend willing to accept. Although 
Sir Joseph had not authorized Ledyard to draw, yet much to 
the honor of that munificent patron of science, it was imme- 
diately paid when presented. 

Thus provided, Ledyard set out in June, in company with Dr 
Brown, a Scotch physician, who was going to the province of Kol- 
yvan in the service of the empress ; and by this means he trav- 
elled with facility and despatch through Moscow, Kazan, and 
Tobolsk, to Barnaoul, the capital of the province of Kolyvan, 
about three thousand miles from Petersburg. Taking leave of 
Dr Brown at Barnaoul, he proceeded to Irkutsk with the cou- 
rier who had charge of the mail. From Irkutsk, continuing 
his journey by land to the river Lena, he embarked on that 
river in a small bateau, and floated down the current to Ya- 
kutsk, where he arrived on the eighteenth of September. Ledyard 
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was now but six or seven hundred miles from Okotsk ; and 
was anxious to press forward immediately ; but the command- 
ant, to whom his letters were addressed, urged the inclemency 
of the climate and season as an insuperable obstacle to his fur- 
ther progress, and forced rather than persuaded him to consent 
to remain at Yakutsk until the spring. Subsequent events 
furnished too much ground for believing that the commandant 
alleged this only as a pretext for detaining Ledyard, and pre- 
venting him from finally completing his journey. 

Nevertheless, as he could not well go on without the aid, 
or at least the consent, of the commandant, he was com- 
pelled to stop at Yakutsk. Our author gives copious extracts 
from Ledyard's journal of his observations in Siberia, chiefly 
relating to the face of the country, and the manners, condition, 
and physical characteristics of the inhabitants. This last topic, 
especially, seems to have been a favorite subject of attention 
and speculation with Ledyard. At this period he entered in 
his journal the celebrated eulogy on women, which, having been 
altered in some of the transcripts, Mr Sparks reprints precisely 
as it was written ; it being, as he justly observes, ' universally 
admired, not more for the sentiments it contains, and the gen- 
uine feeling that pervades it, than for its terse and appropriate 
language.' It is in these words : 

( I have observed among all nations, that the women ornament 
themselves more than the men ; that, wherever found, they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are 
ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. They 
do not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospitable or generous ac- 
tion ; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of cour- 
tesy, and fond of society ; industrious, economical, ingenuous ; 
more liable in general to err than man, but in general, also, more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than he. I never ad- 
dressed myself in the language of decency and friendship to a wo- 
man, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been otherwise. In 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, un- 
principled Russia, and the wide spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been 
friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so 
worthy of the appellation of benevolence, these actions have been 
performed in so free and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I 
drank the sweet draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, 
with a double relish.' pp. 264, 365. 
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Weary of remaining idle at Yakutsk, Ledyard resolved to 
make a visit to Irkutsk. He reached that place in January, 
and had been there but little more than a month, when he was 
arrested by a peremptory order from the empress, hurried into 
a kibitka between two guards, and conducted with the utmost 
speed to Moscow, exposed to all the rigors of a Siberian win- 
ter. From Moscow he was conveyed in the same manner to 
the frontiers of Poland, when he was given to understand that 
he might go where he pleased, but if he returned to the do- 
minions of the empress, he would certainly be punished with 
death. Such was the unfortunate conclusion of Ledyard's 
expedition. He was made to perform a journey of six thou- 
sand versts in six weeks, dragged along in an open kibitka, and 
treated in all respects like a felon, except that he was obliged 
to support himself on such slender means as he possessed. 
The amazing rapidity with which he was borne over the whole 
extent of the vast Russian empire, exposed to the severity 
of the climate, and privation of proper and sufficient food, 
reduced him to a mere skeleton, and well nigh over- 
came the strength even of his vigorous and hardened con- 
stitution. He arrived at Konigsberg in a destitute situation, 
without friends or money, his hopes blasted, and his health en- 
feebled. In this state of suffering and want, the only expedi- 
ent which he could devise for his relief was to draw a second 
time upon the kindness and generosity of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and with the proceeds of a small draft of five guineas, he was 
enabled to pursue his journey to London. 

It is not fully ascertained why the Empress of Russia treat- 
ed Ledyard with such extreme cruelty and injustice. At Ir- 
kutsk, the local authorities gave out that he was a French spy ; 
but the idea of a French spy in the extremities of Siberia is 
too absurd to be supposed capable of producing his arrest. 
Count Segur, who, as French minister in Russia, had been 
instrumental in procuring Ledyard's passport, has recently stat- 
ed the avowed pretence of the Empress. She told count Se- 
gur that ' she would not render herself guilty of the death of 
this courageous American, by furthering a journey so fraught 
with danger, as that he proposed to undertake alone, across the 
unknown and savage region of northwestern America.' This 
idle pretext of humanity is contradicted by the inhuman man- 
ner, in which, at the imminent risk of his life, Ledyard was 
hurried from Irkutsk to Poland. Our author proposes a very 
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plausible solution of the difficulty, in ascribing the arrest to the 
jealousy of the Russian American Company, anxious to pre- 
serve a monopoly of the lucrative fur trade, and prevent the 
country from being explored, and the prosecution of their 
trade scrutinized, by an intelligent foreigner. The headquar- 
ters of this company were at Irkutsk, and they probably con- 
trived to detain Ledyard at Yakutsk, until they could send to 
Petersburg and obtain an order for his expulsion from the em- 
pire. Our knowledge of the intrigues of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, to prevent even their own government from explor- 
ing the northeastern regions of America, may serve to show 
that such a conjecture is not without foundation in analogy. 

Ledyard's adventures excited the warmest sympathy among 
his friends in London. Sir Joseph Banks expressed peculiar 
interest in his fortune, and after questioning him concerning 
his Siberian travels, and ascertaining that he had no settled 
plan in view, proposed to him to engage in the service of the 
Association for discovering the inland countries of Africa. 
Ledyard went directly to Mr Beaufoy, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, with a letter of introduction from Sir Joseph Banks. 
The interview is best described in the language of Mr Beaufoy 
himself. 

' " Before I had learned from the note the name and business of 
my visitor, I was struck with the manliness of his person, the 
breadth of his chest, the openness of his countenance, and the in- 
quietude of his eye. I spread the map of Africa before him, and 
tracing a line from Cairo to Sennar, and from thence westward in 
the latitude and supposed direction of the Niger, I told him, that 
was the route, by which I was anxious that Africa might, if possi- 
ble, be explored. He said, he should think himself singularly 
fortunate to be trusted with the adventure. I asked him when he 
would set out. * To-morrow morning,' was his answer." ' p. 290. 

It is easy to conceive how cheerfully the Association embrac- 
ed an occasion for employing a person of such extraordinary 
decision of character, and such enthusiastic devotion in the 
cause of foreign discovery. His instructions were few and 
simple. He was to repair directly to Egypt, and travel thence 
across the continent in such particular course as his inquiries 
on the spot might show to be expedient, everything being left 
to his discretion. Accordingly, he left London on the 30th of 
June, 1788, and proceeded through France to Marseilles, 
where he took ship for Egypt, and thus arrived in Cairo in 
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August. He passed three months in Cairo, engaged in col- 
lecting information, and preparing to join a caravan bound to 
the interior in the character of a merchant. In November he 
wrote to the secretary of the Association, stating that all things 
were at length ready for his departure, and that his next com- 
munication might be expected from Sennaar. The day was 
actually fixed for the caravan to leave Cairo. He wrote in 
apparent health and in good spirits ; and the disappointment of 
the Association was extreme, when the next letters from Egypt 
brought the melancholy intelligence of his sudden death. His 
pursuits at Cairo rendered it necessary for him to be much 
exposed to the deleterious influence of the climate at the most 
unfavorable season of the year ; and the consequence was an 
attack of a bilious complaint, which closed his life of vicissi- 
tude and toil, at the moment when his prospects were the 
most flattering. The precise day of his death is not known ; 
but it is supposed to have happened in November, 1788, 
in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr Beaufoy's brief but discriminating description of Ledyard 
communicates a faithful idea of his person and character ; 
and we cannot better close our account than by transcribing it. 

' " To those who have never seen Mr Ledyard, it may not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting to know, that his person, though scarcely 
exceeding the middle size, was remarkably expressive of activity 
and strength ; and that his manners, though unpolished, were 
neither uncivil nor unpleasing. Little attentive to difference of 
rank, he seemed to consider all men as his equals, and as such he 
respected them. His genius, though uncultivated and irregular, 
was original and comprehensive. Ardent in his wishes, yet calm 
in his deliberations ; daring in his purposes, but guarded in his 
measures ; impatient of control, yet capable of strong endurance ; 
adventurous beyond the conception of ordinary men, yet wary and 
considerate, and attentive to all precautions, he appeared to be 
formed by Nature for achievements of hardihood and peril." ' 

p. 324. 



